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BIOGRAPHY OF IMAM MALIK 
& 


The time is coming soon when people will set out on camels in pursuit of knowledge, 
and they will not find anyone more learned than the scholar of Medina. 
PROPHET MUHAMMAD £& 


IMAM MALIK B. ANAS (d. 179/795) is one of the four eponymous imams of Sunni 
Islam. His school, the Maliki school, has the most adherents second only to the 
Hanafi school, and is largely based in Africa, with a significant number of followers 
in the Gulf States, France, and increasingly North America. The text of Ibn “Ashir is 
based upon the dominant positions of the Egyptian variant of the Maliki tradition, 
which over the centuries superceded the Andalusian, Iraqi, and Hijazi variants. Ibn 
* Ashir states at the outset that his text is consonant with “the law of Malik.” 

Malik b. Anas was born in the city of the Prophet & on the 14th of Rabī' al- 
Awwal, the month of the Prophet’s birth, in (93/712).' Malik is considered a member 
of the third generation of scholars. Hence, he is once removed from the companions 
of the Prophet # and twice removed from the blessed Prophet himself #. Some 
scholars, however, count him among the second generation(tābi in), and claim that 
he actually met companions as a child. 

Imam Malik was from a family of scholarship that originated from a clan in 
Yemen known as Dhū Asbah. Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767) claimed that Mālik's family was 
a client family” of the Quraysh clan of Bani Taym, but masters of Arab genealogy 
have rejected this claim as false. Qadi Iyād (d. 544/1140) explained that the reason 
for the confusion is that Malik's ancestors were actually allies of Bani Taym and 
lived amongst them.? 

Mālik's mother was al-/Aliyah b. Shurayk b. "Abd al-Rahmān b. Shurayk al- 
Azdiyyah. Imam Mālik's grandfather, Malik Abū Anas, was one of the great tābi in 
and relates hadith from ‘Umar (d. 23/644), Talhah (d. 36/656), Hassan b. Thabit (d. 
40/659), "Ā'ishah (d. 59/679), Abū Hurayrah (d. 59/679), and others &. He was a 
scholar and among the most virtuous of the city's inhabitants. He acted as a scribe 
for "Uthman (d. 35/656) & during the compilation of the Qur'an. In addition, 
he was one of the four pallbearers of the Caliph Uthmān to Baqi who stealthily 
buried him in the night in a hidden place to prevent desecration of his grave. Malik’s 
great grandfather Abū ‘Amir Æ was among the companions and fought in all of the 
Prophet's battles except Badr. 

Malik had three uncles, all of whom were known hadith transmitters. According 
to Malik, his father once asked him and his brother a question, and he answered 
incorrectly while his brother knew the answer. His father looked at Malik and 
said, “You waste too much time with the birds, while your brother is learning.” 
He began, thereafter, to take his studies extremely seriously, surpassing the other 
students quickly, including his brother al-Nadir, who later became a silk merchant. 
Malik also had three sisters. One of them lived with him and used to prepare for 
him bread and oil as breakfast.* 


Mālik's mother, al-"Āliyah, used to wrap his turban for him before sending him 
off to study with Rabi‘ah, and say to him, “Learn comportment and manners from 
him before you learn any knowledge.”5 As a young child, Malik would memorize 
hadith, and his sister once asked his father, “What is wrong with my brother; he 
never goes out with anyone?” Her father replied, “My child, he is memorizing the 
words of the messenger of God.”* 

Another intriguing story that indicates both Malik’s precociousness but also his 
zeal for learning is one he relates himself, 


I used to go to Nafi^s [d. 117/735] house at midday, at a time where there was 
no shade under even the trees, and I used to wait for him to come out. When 
he came out, I would act as if I did not see him, wait a moment, then go and 
greet him, and leave him to invite me. When I went in, I would say to him, 
“How did that hadith from Ibn ‘Umar [d. 73/693] go?” He would answer me, 
and then I would leave him alone, given that he had a bit of a temper.” 


Imam Malik had three children, including two sons, Yahya and Muhammad, 
and a daughter named Fatimah. Some scholars say he also had another son named 
Hammad. Al-Zubayr mentioned that Mālik's daughter Fatimah was the one child of 
his who acquired his knowledge. She used to sit behind a door during the students’ 
reading sessions with her father, and if she heard a mistake, she would knock on the 
door, and Malik would take notice and correct it. 

Malik used to say, “One thing about this knowledge that shames me is that it is 
not something your children inherit.” He also said once to his companions when 
his son walked by with his pants falling down, “Comportment must be maintained 
with God; this is my son,” who was unlearned and not very presentable, “and this 
is my daughter,” who was correcting his students mistakes. In other words, God 
chooses whom is to receive His bounties, and one must have courtesy and not 
question that judgment.8 


Malik’s Teachers 


Imam Malik was living in the city of the Prophet & during a time when first rate 
scholars were everywhere. It was also a time when the science hadith criticism along 
with its technical nomenclature was just developing, and, as a result of the many 
fabricated hadith being circulated, no one trusted someone’s hadith unless the person 
narrating the hadith was well-known and had studied with well-known people. The 
chains of narrations were being formulated, and some of the greatest masters were 
living in Medina during Mālik's lifetime. While he had over six-hundred teachers 
in Medina, all of whom he later surpassed in knowledge and prestige, he learned 
hadith from only some of them, including Imam Ja far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), and he 
relates a few hadith from him in al-Muwatta’. Malik said about him, 


I used to frequent him for a time. I saw him doing three things only: praying, 
fasting, or reciting the Qur'an. I never saw him relate from the Messenger of 
God & except in a state of purity, or speak about what did not concern him. 
He was one of the men of knowledge, worship, and detachment, who feared 


God, and I never came to him without him removing the cushion he was 
sitting on and giving it to me to sit upon.? 


Malik also learned from Abii al-Zinad (d. 131/749), who was considered one of 
the inheritors of the knowledge of Zayd b. Thabit (d. 45/665) and ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Umar (d. 73/693), who were considered the inheritors of Umar's knowledge &. 
The other three inheritors in Medina of this knowledge were Bukayr b. ‘Abd Allah 
(d. 117/735), Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrī (d. 124/741), and Ibn al-Ashajj (d. ca. 127/745). 
Malik took from them all. Another important teacher of Imam Malik was Nafi‘, the 
client of Ibn ‘Umar. In jurisprudence, Malik was a student of the most prominent 
scholars of law in his day including Rabi‘ah (d. 136/754), Ibn Hurmuz (d. 148/765), 
and Yahya b. Sa‘id (d. 143/761). From these men, he became the transmitter of 
the school of Medina. This school of Medinan scholars regarded Medina to be a 
unique place in both its preservation of the prophetic practice as well as its spiritual 
significance as the place where God gave His Prophet £% and His religion refuge and 
victory. These men held that the normative practice of the scholastic community 
of Medina to be more authoritative in legal consideration than isolated hadith. Shah 
Wali Allah al-Dihlawi (d. 1175/1762) says, 


The soundest transmitters of the hadith of the Messenger of God # among 
men are those in Medina. Their chains are the strongest; they know more 
about ‘Umar’s decisions than anyone else as well as the opinions of “Abd Allah 
b. Umar and ‘A’ishah and their companions among the seven jurists.” 


The “seven jurists” refers to the seven men who mastered the school of Medina 
and transmitted it in the city itself. They were the teachers of Malik’s teachers, 
especially Rabi‘ah and Ibn Shihab. They are, in reality, the sources of most of Malik’s 
knowledge. The first and most important is Sa'id b. al-Musayyib (d. 94/713).11 
He was born during “Umar’s caliphate and lived through the rule of Uthmān (d. 
35/656), "Alī (d. 40/661), Mu'awiyah (d. 60/680) &, Yazid (d. 63/683), Mu'āwiyah 
b. Yazīd (d. 64/684) Marwan (d. 65/685), and "Abd al-Malik (d. 85/705). He died the 
year Malik was born, in 93/712. He was entirely devoted to law, and when asked 
about the Qur'an would say, "Do not ask me about any verse in the Qur'an. Ask the 
one who claims that none of it is hidden from him,” meaning Ikrimah (d. 105/723).” 

‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr was another of the seven; he was the son of the great 
companion al-Zubayr (d. 36/656) &, the nephew of ‘A’ishah &, from whom he 
took great knowledge. Ibn Shihab said about him, ^He was an ocean undiminished 
by buckets.” He memorized all of the hadith that "Ā'ishah & related; however, he 
was known to rarely give his own legal opinion about matters.13 The third member 
of this illustrious group was Abū Bakr b. "Abd al-Rahman. He died in 94/712 and 
was known as "the monk of Quraysh," due to his unrelenting devotional practices. 
He did not give many legal opinions either. Al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
(d. 108/725) was also the nephew of ‘A’ishah & and is the fourth jurist. He studied 
with "Ā'ishah also, and with Ibn Abbas (d. 68/687) &. The fifth jurist was Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. “Utbah b. Mas'üd (d. ca. 98/716). He studied under Ibn ^ Abbas, 
‘A'ishah, and Abū Hurayrah (d. 59/679) & and was the teacher of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al- Aziz (d. 101/720). 


The sixth, Sulayman b. Yasar (d. ca. 103/718), was the client of Maymünah b. 
al-Hārith & (d. 61/680), the Messenger’s wife. He also studied with "Ā'ishah &. 
During his time as governor of Medina, “Umar b. ‘Abd al-"Azīz appointed him the 
muhtasib* of the marketplace. The final jurist is Khārijah b. Zayd b. Thābit (d. ca. 
100/719). Like his father before him, he was the master of inheritance laws of his 
time and used to distribute inheritances in the Prophet’s city. Towards the end of 
his life, he preferred being alone and moved into isolation. He issued many legal 
opinions during his life. The jurists of Medina blended both tradition and opinion, 
and the positions of these seven jurists coalesced and formed the basis of the Maliki 
school. 

Imam Malik’ teachers were masters, and he was extremely particular about whom 
he acquired knowledge from. He said, 


This matter concerns religion, and every one of you should consider well 
whom he takes his religion from. I knew seventy men among these pillars [in 
the Prophet's mosque] who could say, “The Messenger of God Šš said...,” but 
I took nothing from them. Indeed, any one of them would have been faithful 
had he been given a public trust over the treasury, but I did not consider them 
authorities in this matter." 


Imam Mālik also used to say, 


Knowledge should not be taken from four types: a dullard; an innovator who 
calls others to his innovation; a known liar who lies about what people say, 
even if he is known to be truthful about the prophetic traditions; and a teacher 
who is virtuous, righteous, and devoted but does not understand what he 
knows or is transmitting.” 


Malik’s Students 


Imam Malik began teaching at the age of seventeen, after seventy leading scholars 
in his city directed him to do so. He had a circle inside the Prophet’s mosque during 
the lifetime of many of his own teachers. As the news spread of his knowledge 
and piety, his own circle eventually became more frequented than the circles 
of his previous teachers. He was blessed in having several highly motivated and 
gifted students who would in turn become renowned masters in their own right. 
Undoubtedly, the most exceptional of Mālik's students was Imam al-Shāftī (d. 
204/820), who was born in Gaza and migrated as a child with his mother to Mecca. 
In his adolescence, he moved to Medina in order to study with Imam Malik. By the 
age of fifteen, Imam al-Shafi had memorized al-Muwatta’. Imam Malik recognized 
his brilliance immediately and counseled him to be pious, telling him that he would, 
God-willing, have an illustrious career as a scholar of prophetic tradition. Initially, 
Imam al-Shāftī counted himself a follower of Mālik's school, but after migrating 
to Iraq and meeting the students of Abū Hanīfah (d. 150/767), his opinions began 
to shift. Eventually he became an independent jurist (mujtahid) in his own right and 
created his own nuanced methodology but would always speak of his first teacher 
with the highest regard. 


Another important student of Malik was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Qasim b. Khalid 
al-“Utaqi (d. 191/806). He is considered the most reliable transmitter of Imam Mālik's 
final legal opinions. Ibn al-Qasim's own student, Imam Sahnün (d. 240/854), recorded 
them in al-Mudawwanah al-kubra, which became the standard reference text of Maliki 
law for centuries. Its content ultimately was summarized and elliptically abridged by 
the Egyptian master jurist, Sidi Khalil b. Ishaq al-Jundi (d. 767/1365). That summary 
is now accompanied by its extensive glosses and commentaries, and is considered 
today to be the single most important Maliki text taught to advanced students. Ibn 
al-Qasim was born in Egypt and was known for his piety as well as his scholarship. 

Another Egyptian student of Malik’s was "Abd Allah b. Wahb b. Muslim. He 
is one of the most important hadith transmitters of his generation and narrates 
several hadith in al-Bukhari's collection. He said, “Had God not saved me through 
al-Layth (d. 175/791) and Malik, I would have gone astray!” Someone asked, “How 
is that possible?” He replied, “I memorized a great deal of hadith, and they began to 
confuse me. So I would go to them and recite the hadith to them, and they would 
say, "Take that, and leave that.” Ibn Wahb knew over one hundred thousand 
hadith, and Ibn Abi Hātim said, “I looked at eighty thousand of his hadith from 
the Egyptians and others, and I could not find one in which there was no basis. [Ibn 
Wahb] was a reliable source.”* Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1070) said, "Imam Malik 
did not address a letter to anyone with the honorific epithet “the Jurist” (al-faqih), 
except Ibn Wahb.”” In the month of Sha‘ban in 197/812, after listening to someone 
recite his chapter on the states of the afterlife from his book al-Jami, Ibn Wahb 
passed out, was carried to his house, and then died.” 

Ashhab b. ‘Abd al- Aziz (d. 204/820) was an outstanding student of Malik's who 
went on to become a leading scholar of Malik's school. Imam al-Shāftī said about 
him, “The most knowledge in legal matters among Malik’s Egyptian students is 
undoubtedly Ashhab.”* According to Ibn "Abd al-Barr, Muhammad b. "Abd Allāh 
b. ‘Abd al-Hakam said, “Ashhab is a thousand times more learned in legal matters 
than Ibn al-Qasim," but Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubabah (d. 314/925) said, "He 
only said that because he was his student.” Ibn "Abd al-Barr refutes this view saying, 
"Indeed, Ashhab was his teacher but so was Ibn al-Qasim, and he knew more about 
them both, given the amount of time he sat with them.”” 

Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. “Abd al-Hakam (d. 210/826) was another important 
student of Mālik's school. He was also a close personal friend of Imam al-Shafr'1 and 
actually died in his house in Egypt. After Ashhab’s death, he inherited his position 
as the mufti of the Malikis in Egypt. Among the Medinan scholars who studied 
with Malik was Mutarrif b. "Abd Allāh whose grandfather was Umm al-Mu'minin 
Maymūnalrs client. He was one of the most learned men of Medina and studied 
under Malik for seventeen years.” 

Another extremely important student is As‘ad b. al-Furāt (d. 214/829), the gadi, 
who was born in Turkey. He studied al-Muwatta’ and law with Imam Malik. 
Conversant in the Hanafi school as well, he wrote a book in which he compiled 
the opinions of Mālik's student Ibn al-Oāsim responding to Hanafi positions. It 
is considered the original Mudawwanah that was then corrected by Sahnūn who 
reviewed it with Ibn al-Oāsim. As‘ad refused to add the revisions of Sahnūn to his 
own. Upon hearing that, Ibn al-Qasim prayed that God accept Sahnūn's rendition, 
which is what happened. 


Despite this story, As‘ad was, nonetheless, a very fair-minded man and certainly 
had a sense of humor, as one of his stories reveals: he once heard a certain pedant in 
an Egyptian mosque saying, “Malik said such-and-such, and he was wrong. And 
Malik held the opinion of this, that, and the other, but it was delusion; the correct 
understanding is such—and—such.” As‘ad comments on this man’s state with the wry 
comment, “I considered him to be like someone who comes to the shore of a vast 
ocean, urinates a little puddle, and says, "Here lies another ocean.” 

Of all Malik’s students of al-Muwatta’, no one was blessed with the general 
acceptance within the entire Muslim community as was Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi (d. 
234/848) who, despite being one of the dozens of formidable scholars who narrated 
al-Muwatta’ on the authority of Malik, gained universal acceptance and is still the 
single most important transmitter of Malik’s most famous and enduring work. He 
read the book with Malik in the last year of Malik’s life, making his transmission 
the final version taught by the master himself. According to one story, when Yahya 
first arrived in Medina from Spain, while he was sitting with Malik and several 
other students, someone came into the circle and announced that an elephant had 
just come into the city. Everyone got up to go and catch sight of the recherché beast 
except for Yahya. Malik asked, “Do you not want to go see the elephant?” Yahya 
replied, “I did not come all the way from Spain to see elephants but rather to study 
with you.” Thereupon, Malik prayed for him to be accepted by God.” 

Upon departing from Medina, Yahya bid farewell to Malik and later reported 
that his teacher said to him, “Practice sincere faithfulness (nasīhah) with God, His 
Book, and the leaders of the Muslims, as well as their general populace.” Yahya 
added, “|The jurist] al-Layth gave me the same counsel.” 

Malik's students are too numerous to mention here, but suffice it that many went 
on to become luminaries in their own rights. 


Imam Malik’s Writings 


Imam Malik wrote several letters, some of which have been preserved, as well as 
several works. The most influential and important work is his Muwatta’. Qadi Iyād 
mentions in his Tartib al-madarik that Imam Malik wrote several books besides al- 
Muwatta’, but none of them gained attention to the degree of al-Muwatta’ and, as a 
result, some have been lost to us. Qadi ‘Iyad continues: 


His most famous work [after al-Muwatta’ | is the epistle to Ibn Wahb concerning 
fate and a refutation of those who denied it. It is, indeed, one of the best works 
on the topic. It also indicates his comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
(&.... He also wrote a book on astronomy, chronometry, and moon phases. It 
is an excellent book and highly beneficial. Scholars have relied upon it in that 
subject.” 


Imam Malik wrote several other letters, and many other works have been 
attributed to him as well. But it is al-Muwatta’ that he will be known for as long 
as hadith are read. He spent forty years collecting its contents and refining it. It 
has been praised by the greatest scholars of Islam as the soundest book after the 
Book of God. Imam al-Shafid said about it, “There is not on this earth as sound 
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in knowledge and more correct than the book of Mālik.”** Imam al-Darawardi (d. 
187/803) said, 


I was sleeping in the rawdalr? between the mimbar and the Prophet's tomb and 
saw the Messenger of God # in my dream. He was coming out of his grave 
with Abū Bakr and ‘Umar supporting him. I asked him, “Messenger of God, 
where have you come from?" He & said, “I had gone to Malik b. Anas and 
showed him the straight path.” I awoke and went to Malik and found him 
writing al-Muwatta’. I told him what I had seen, and he began to weep.” 


It is related that the reason Imam Malik wrote al-Muwatta’ was that Caliph Abū 
Ja‘far (d. 159/775) asked him to write a book that would enable him to unite the 
community on one school. He said to Malik, “You are the most learned person in 
the world today, so write your book, and I will hang it in the Kaaba and impose it 
as law upon the people.” 

Malik replied, “O Prince of the Believers, the companions of the Prophet & 
dispersed in the land, and each issued opinions in his respective place. The people 
of Medina have an opinion, and the people of Iraq have theirs that they consider 
appropriate.” 

To this the caliph replied, “As for the Iraqis, I do not accept anything from 
them—nothing! I believe real knowledge is here in Medina. So please, give us a 
book for the people to follow.” 

Malik then argued that the hadith also varied due to the companions & migrating 
to these different places, and explained that each has their understanding, and said 
that to force people to follow one way would lead to bloodshed and resentment. 
Eventually, he convinced the caliph that a more pluralistic approach to knowledge 
was better and more suitable to the varieties of people and the levels of understanding. 
But the caliph, nonetheless, imposed upon him the task of recording his knowledge 
and advised him to avoid “the severities of Ibn ‘Umar, the leniencies of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
and the rarities of Ibn Mas'üd (d. 33/653).^* 

Safwan b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Wahid said, “I read al-Muwatta’ with Malik over a 
period of forty days. He said to me, “This is a book of law that took me forty years 
to write, and you studied it in forty days; little is the legal understanding you could 
gain from it [in such short time].”” 

When news spread that Imam Malik was writing his Muwatta', other scholars 
began writing similar books. Someone said to Malik, “You are preoccupied writing 
this book, but now many others have done the same thing." Malik asked to see the 
books; he then set them aside and said, “You will soon know who did it for the sake 
of God." 

Mutarrif (d. 220/835), a student of Imam Malik who also wrote his own Muwatta’, 
and received both praise as well as criticism from others for it, said, 


Malik was telling me about what people were saying about my Muwatta’, and I said 
to him, "People are of two types: lovers of good and lying enviers." He then said, 
"If God gives you life, you will come to understand it was not done with the proper 
intention." At that point, it was as if my book had been thrown into the well. 
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This story indicates two important points about Imam Malik: one, he had 
penetrating spiritual inner sight—the Prophet & said, “Guard yourself against the 
intuitive perception of the believer because he sees with the light of God." The 
second is that Malik was clearly nurturing his students spiritually, as he let Mutarrif 
know that he should work on purifying his intentions.* 

Originally, Imam Malik's Muwatta’ contained over four thousand hadith, and 
according to some scholars, ten thousand. But Malik kept revising the collection 
until it was reduced to less than seven hundred hadith, not including the hundreds 
of sayings, fatwas, and unreferenced stories it contains. As for the number of 
hadith Malik knew, it is reported that he memorized over one hundred thousand 
sound hadith and countless weaker ones; he also had knowledge of the forged 
hadith. It is important to note that the chain and the text are two separate matters. 
One reason why there are so many hadith is due to the various chains of narration. 
A scholar may know the same text through several different chains, and each chain 
is considered a separate hadith. 

In Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi's account of Imam Malik's Muwatta’, which is relied 
upon by the Malikis as the most authoritative variant, there are over 1,942 narrations, 
not including the comments made about them by Malik and others. Malik did not 
remove the over three thousand hadith from the original piece due to their being 
unsound (da if). On the contrary, they were sound hadith. He removed them out 
of concern for the community, as he believed that the practical hadith, those based 
upon action, were beneficial. Shying away from theoretical matters, he preferred 
considering what had actually occurred instead of theorizing about hypothetical 
matters that might occur. He said, "I remained a constant student of Ibn Hurmuz 
for fifteen years, from early morning until midday, studying things that I have not 
spoken about with anyone." He also said, "Itook from Ibn Shihab many hadith that 
I have never related to anyone and never will." 


The Spread of Malik's School 


Imam Malik's school began in Medina, but due to the cosmopolitan nature of the 
of the city that resulted from the many emigrants from all over the Muslim world 
seeking its blessings and its scholars, his school spread far and wide. Students and 
visitors to Medina, upon investigation, soon discovered that Malik was considered 
the most learned scholar in the city, so they naturally gravitated toward his circle 
and opinions. When some of these foreign students—many of them scholars in 
their own right—returned home, they spread his teachings throughout the Muslim 
lands as far as Central Asia in the East and Spain in the West. 

The Maliki school remained the dominant school in the Arabian Peninsula for 
centuries. According to Ibn Farhün (d. 799/1396), at the end of the eighth century 
after Hijrah, ^The Maliki school began to dominant the Hijaz and has done so 
up until the present time.” It had a strong presence in Mecca alongside its sister 
school of Imam al-Shafri. It also spread throughout the Najd and the Eastern part 
of the Arabian Peninsula and remains the dominant school until today in the United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, and Kuwait; there are also Maliki enclaves in Bahrain and 
Eastern Saudi Arabia, especially in the province of al-Ahsa’. The Maliki school 
spread to Iraq early on, and the Iraqi Maliki school was for a time the strongest 
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Maliki school, with some of the most influential and great scholars, such as Isma‘il 
Qadi (d. 282/895), Qadi "Abd al-Wahhab (d. 422/1031), Abū Bakr al-Bāgillānī (d. 
403/1012) and others. 

When the Abbasids and later the Turks officially made the Hanafi school that of 
the state, the Maliki school died out in many areas. For a period, it was also found in 
Central Asia, India, and areas in Persia. Egypt was largely Maliki, but eventually the 
Shafr' and to some degree the Hanafi schools dominated most of the Lower Egypt. 
Upper Egypt has remained Maliki as well as Sudan, and through the centuries many 
important second tier Maliki scholars came from these areas. Libya, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco are almost entirely Maliki, with only small areas in Algeria being 
historically Khariji and containing a few Hanafi families left over from the period 
of Ottoman rule. Malik’s school also spread throughout Saharan and sub-Saharan 
Africa, including Northern Nigeria, which had a profound spiritual and intellectual 
revival during Shehu ‘Uthman Dan Fodio’s movement and has maintained a strong 
legal and spiritual tradition until today. 

Perhaps the most important Maliki country today is Mauritania, in West Africa, 
where the dominant tradition of the school has been taught continuously and 
rigorously. Mauritania lends well-grounded legal experts to the Gulf States as well 
as several of the major Arab shariah colleges. The Prophet Æ said, “Always in the 
West there will be a group among my community that is rightly guided and upon 
the manifest truth." According to Qadi ‘Tyad, that hadith refers to the people of the 
Western Saharan desert. 


Malik’s Methodology 


Imam Malik follows the school of Medina. In fact, Ibn "Abd al-Barr's (d. 463/1070) 
text al-Kafi on basic Maliki jurisprudence is subtitled, “The Jurisprudence of the 
People of Medina.” Malik did not see himself as the formulator of a new school 
but rather as the codifier and transmitter of the prophetic way that he inherited 
from the tab'in of Medina, who had learned it from the companions &, who had 
acquired it from the Messenger of God &. Imam Malik considered Medina to have 
a special ontological status among other cities, primarily because God chose it as 
the city to which His Prophet # migrated, and He chose its people as those who 
gave the Prophet # allegiance and sanctuary. The fact that the Prophet & lived 
the remainder of his life there after migrating there and even returned to it after 
conquering his native city of Mecca is a sign of its special status. 

The Prophet #% prayed for Medina's guidance and blessing, and for its people. 
Furthermore, he informed his community that there is a section of his mosque in 
Medina that is actually in Paradise itself. Moreover, Qadi Iyād narrates in al-Shifā, 
“There is no difference of opinion about the preference of the Prophet’s tomb over 
all other parts of the earth.”*” Also, the Prophet & said, “Medina is like a bellows 
that blows off its refuse and retains what is of substance.” Ibn ‘Umar ;£ said, 
“If some strife occurs among the people, and they direct the matter to the people 
of Medina, and they agree upon something, then the matter will be rectified.” 
Zayd b. Thabit 8. said, “If you see the people of Medina practicing something 
collectively, then know that it is a sunnah.”* Finally, Ibn Taymiyyah asserted, 
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The school of the people of Medina is the soundest school among the various 
schools associated with cities because they were following the tradition of the 
Prophet # more than [the people of | other cities. Moreover, people from other 
cities had less knowledge about the Sunnah than they and their followers." 


For these reasons and many others, Malik believed that the way Islam was 
practiced in Medina during the first three generations was the soundest and most 
authentic. 

While Imam Malik recognized the validity of other positions and the schools 
that were formulating in Egypt, Iraq, and the Levant, he was committed to the 
sacred law of Medina and its transmission. His school is based upon the following 
sixteen principles: 


I. The explicit meaning of the text of the Qur'an. 

2. The general applicability of the Qur'anic text. 
Derived opposite connotation from the text; for example, if the Qur'an 
prohibits an action, there are sometimes inferred opposite considerations. 

4. Indication, which is the a priori meaning of a text; for example, when the 
Quran instructs not to say anything with even the least disrespect towards 
one's parents (17:23), an a priori meaning is that one may not hit them. 

5. The implied legal rationale in a text; for example, something is considered 
prohibited because of such-and-such reason. 

6 — 10. The same five principles listed above are applied to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet &, equaling ten. 


II. Consensus of the scholars (ijmā'). 

12. Analogical reasoning (giyās). 

13. The practice of the people of Medina. 

I4. Opinions taken from the Prophet's companions &. 

IS. Juridical discretion (istihsan). 

16. Preventative legal injunctions against certain matters that would lead to 
the prohibited. 


There are other considerations that Imam Malik utilizes in his legal reasoning. 
These include the following legal principles: the basis of the human condition is 
freedom, innocence, and permissibility; public interests merit serious consideration 
in judgments; solitary reports are legally authoritative unless the practice of 
Medina does not confer with them; norms, customs, and folkways are taken into 
consideration and can have legal implications; and finally, one should generally 
respect differences of opinion, so much so that sometimes a person should adopt, in 
practice, the opinion of another authoritative imam, in matters of either prohibition 
or obligation, in order avoid contradicting their opinion. 


Malik's Tribulation 
The Prophet # said, “The closest of you to God have the greatest tribulations.” 


Malik lived through a politically volatile period. He lived during Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyyah’s revolt and governorship (d. 145/762) in Medina and was 
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sympathetic to him but refused to become politically involved, as he strongly 
believed that prophetic knowledge should not be tainted by the politics of this 
world. He deemed the role of the scholar to advise but not instigate social unrest 
nor cooperate with instigators. He knew well what occurred during the period of 
tribulation between Mu‘awiyah and "Alī +, and said, “Sixty years of repressive 
government is better than a brief period of anarchy.” When the Abbasids 
overthrew the Umayyads, Malik did not take sides. When a man asked him about 
it, Imam Malik replied, “Let God punish one group of oppressors with another,” 
as he had a profound understanding of the repressive nature of government and 
what happens when power lies in the hands of men who lack the purified state of 
prophets, their followers, or their serious students. However, there were people in 
Medina who envied Malik’s station and rank, and had malevolent wishes toward 
him. One of them went to the Abbasid governor, Ja‘far b. Sulayman, and falsely 
claimed that Malik did not consider the oath people gave under duress to the 
Abbasids to be binding and used as proof the hadith of Thabit al-Ahnaf about 
a divorce being invalid if one was under duress to divorce. So Ja‘far demanded 
that Malik come see him, but Malik refused, which in turn infuriated Ja‘far who 
then had him dragged forcibly to him and then drawn and whipped. Referring 
to Ja‘far, who was a descendant of the Prophet Æ, Malik later said about this 
experience, “By God, that whip was not raised over my body except that each 
time I permitted it to be done to me out of respect for his relationship to the 
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Prophet’s family. 
Malik’s Death and Legacy 


During the last several years of his life, Malik began to retreat from public life. He 
stopped going to the Mosque of the Prophet #% and teaching. He even stopped 
attending the Friday prayer (jumu‘ah) and visiting sick people. When people asked 
why, he would say, “Not everyone is able to mention his reasons for what he does.” 
According to Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), “Since the time of Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Hasan’s rebellion, Malik stopped mixing with people. He neither went to 
funerals nor weddings, nor Friday prayer, nor congregational prayer.” He did this 
for the last twenty-five years of his life, beginning approximately around the time 
he was publicly flogged. 

Yahya b. al-Zubayr said he once saw Malik, who asked him, “Have you and ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Aziz entered into seclusion?” 

Ibn al-Zubayr replied, “Yes.” 

Malik said, “This is not the time yet.” When Ibn al-Zubayr saw Malik twenty 
years later, he said, “Now is the time.” 

Ibn al-Zubayr said, “I saw him retreat and stay in his home after that.”** 

According to one account, Malik excused himself on his death bed from going 
to the mosque, saying that he was afflicted with incontinence and did not want 
to enter the Prophet’s mosque in such a state. However, this story seems far- 
fetched, as a scholar of his caliber would have known better than anyone the 
lenient rulings about incontinence, and he was living at a time when there were 
dozens of mosques in the Prophet’s city, so he could easily have avoided praying 
in the Prophet’s mosque and prayed in another mosque instead. The widespread 
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corruption and tribulations that he was witnessing around him are a far likelier 
reason for his seclusion, but God knows best. 

In the year 179/795, Malik succumbed to an undiagnosed sickness and died 
shortly thereafter. Al- Wakidi (d. 207/823) says Imam Malik Malik was ninety when 
he died, and other historians say he was 87; this difference is due to the discrepancy 
of Malik’s birth date. Malik had been Medina’s mufti for over sixty years. His fame 
was so great that the statement, “No fatwa can be given as long as Malik is in the 
City” (lā yufta wa Malikun fi l-madinah) became proverbial. Rulers sought his advice; 
merchants sent him great caravans of gifts and wealth that he would distribute 
among students and poor people. His school had spread throughout the Muslim 
world and remains the dominant school of several Muslim countries today and 
continues to spread, even in the United States, where large numbers of converts 
adhere to his school. 

Imam Malik was a master of both law and hadith and is unique in his profound 
mastery of both areas of knowledge among the many great imams of eponymous 
schools. He is prophesied in the sound hadith that Imam Suyüti (d. 911/1505) 
mentions in his Khasa’is al-nubuwwah: Abū Hurayrah relates that the Prophet & 
said, “The time is coming soon when people will set out on camels in pursuit of 
knowledge, and they will not find anyone more learned than the scholar of Medina.” 
Sufyan and ‘Abd al-Razzāg al-San‘ani (d. 211/826) both said, “We consider this to be 
a reference to Malik b. Anas.”* Sidi “Abd Allah wuld al-Hajj Ibrahim (d. 1233/1818) 
says in his seminal Maraqi al-su‘iid, 


Permitted is following a mujtahid :: who is of less stature than other scholars 
For all the schools are valid means :: to the abode of joy and mansions. 

Some said only the best are sought :: and obliged a search for the preferred. 
If you understand, then Imam Malik :: achieved a rank that cannot be reached. 
The prophesy, his understanding :: in every science like the Book and hadith. 


Commenting on this text, the author explains that the scholars differed as to 
whether or not one must search out the finest mujtahid (one capable of independent 
juridical reasoning) or if it was acceptable to follow a lesser scholar ranked as a 
mujtahid. This concept is comparable to how expertise is determined in martial arts. 
For example, the ninth dan black belt is the highest rank one can achieve in certain 
styles. Once one has reached that level, one is ranked among the ninth dan masters. 
However, that does not mean such a person is the most knowledgeable or skilled 
master among his rank, as his skills could be excellent and his rank the highest 
but, nonetheless, he may be considerably less effective than a phenomenal martial 
artist of the same ranking. Similarly, the debate regarding following a mujtahid 
is whether one can follow a master who has achieved the rank of independent 
juridical reasoning (ijtihad), who has the same rank as other mujtahids but may not 
be as skilled in his ijtihad as other masters, or whether one has to search out the 
finest master and follow him alone. Most scholars agreed that to follow any master 
who has achieved the rank of independent reasoning is acceptable, which is the 
most reasonable position. Others, however, such as Imam al-Qassar, Ibn Surayj (d. 
306/918), and Imam al-Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) said that one is obliged to seek out 
the finest scholar possible because a person who has not achieved an independent 
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rank among scholar’s reliance upon those scholars who have is equivalent to the 
independent scholar’s reliance upon the textual and rational proofs for his positions. 
Each among the two is, therefore, obliged to follow the strongest respective scholar 
or proof that can be determined. 

In the poem cited above, Sidi ‘Abd Allah Ibrahim explains that Imam Malik is 
the most preferred scholar, as none of the other scholars reached his ranking in 
comprehensive knowledge of the Ouran, the hadith, and jurisprudence. Imam 
Malik is the agreed upon master of hadith, unlike the other mujtahids, with the 
exception of Imam Ahmad (d. 241/855). Imam Malik is also agreed upon as the 
greatest master of law and is considered stronger than Imam Ahmad in his legal 
reasoning, as some of the masters, such as Imam al-Tabari (d. 310/923) and Ibn "Abd 
al-Barr, did not include Imam Ahmad among the master jurists but rather described 
him as a first rate hadith scholar. Moreover, the prophesy that no one would be more 
learned than "the scholar of Medina" is also strong proof, given that the hadith was 
understood by the masters to clearly refer to Imam Malik. 

Sidi “Abd Allah says, 


Malik’s preference over the others is solid, given the sound hadith in which the 
Prophet & says, “The time is coming soon when people will set out on camels 
in pursuit of knowledge, and they will not find anyone more learned than 
the scholar of Medina,” and given his mastery of the Qur’an, hadith, Arabic, 
juristic methodology, and other sciences. He also had mastery over agreed 
upon matters and matters of divergence. No agreeable person could deny this 
unless his heart was sealed with blind fanaticism. Malik was an exemplar in 
hadith and the first to codify them and place them in an organized manner. 
He was the first to speak about rare hadith. He commented on several hadith 
in his own Muwatta’. He also was a master of the Qur’an and was in the chain 
of narrators of the variant of Nafi“ [d. 169/785], which he learned from Nafi‘ 
himself. One scholar said, “I never saw anyone so formidable with a verse of 
Qur’an as Malik, not to mention his mastery of applied hadith and dismissed 


ones." 4 


Malik's Words of Wisdom 


Malik's students recorded several of his wise sayings as well as many wonderful 
stories about his personality and life. The following are some of his sayings: 


Knowledge is not a lot of information; true knowledge is a light that God 
places in the hearts. 


Seeking knowledge is important for one who is able to do so. It is part of one's 
kismet. More importantly, however, is that you concern yourself with your 
duties from the time you get up in the morning until the time you retire at 


night and fulfill them. 
Knowledge is diffident and feels at home only in a pious heart. 


The greatest losers are those who sell their afterlife for material goods; but 
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even greater losers are those who sell their afterlife for the material goods of 
others. 


If a man is given some knowledge and positions of leadership [making him so 
well-known that] people point him out, it is absolutely necessary that he cover 
his head with dirt and revile his ego when alone with himself. He should never 
rejoice at positions of leadership because when he is lain in his grave wrapped 
in the soil of the earth, all of that will cause him great distress. 


Do not ask about what you do not want because you will forget what you 
want. And do not buy what you do not need because you will end up selling 
what you need. 


Had it not been for forgetfulness, most people would be scholars. 
What destroys people is philosophizing about matters they do not understand. 
Learn before you practice. 


It is an obligation for people who seek sacred knowledge to have dignity and 
piety. They should follow the ways of the previous scholars. They should also 
rise above frivolity, especially when they are engaged in discussing knowledge. 


God’s adab is the Qur’an. The Prophet’s adab is the Sunnah, and the adab of the 
righteous is jurisprudence. 


Knowledge is a tree, the trunk of which is in Mecca, the branches in Medina, 
the leaves in Iraq, and the fruits in Central Asia. 


Among those habits that declare the gravitas of a scholar is that his laugh is 
little more than a smile. 


True humility is in one’s piety and religion, and not in how one dresses. 


Real detachment from the world is in lawful sustenance and little expectation 
of tomorrow. 


Wisdom is a king’s touch on a slave’s heart. 
If a man has no good for himself, he will certainly have none for others. 


Nothing will benefit a man until he minds his own business. When he does 
that, he is on the verge of a great opening from God. 


The first sins were pride, envy, and greed. Iblis was proud and envious when 
he said, “You created me from fire, and You created him from earth.” Also, 
God said, “Eat from wherever you like but do not go near that tree,” but Adam 
coveted it and ate from it. 


Tradition is never lost among people without heresies spreading. Scholars 
never diminish without rudeness becoming prevalent. 
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Learn comportment before you learn knowledge. 


Greet people, for this engenders love in their hearts. Greet your enemy, and 
be lenient with him, for the pinnacle of faith in God is gentleness toward 
humanity. 


It is better to beg for food than to earn it by selling knowledge. 
We were enslaved [by God] through meanings not literalisms. 


The Sunnah is Noah’s Ark: whoever boards it is saved; whoever abandons it, 
perishes. 


He who practices Sufism (tasawwuf) without learning sacred law will fall into 
heresy. And he who learns sacred law without practicing Sufism corrupts 
himself. However, the one who joins the two has realized. 


It was once said to Imam Malik, “Scholars make mistakes.” He replied, “But the 
good they do is so much greater. Who does not make mistakes? If only the sinless 
condemned sin, sin would never be condemned.” 

Imam Malik said to Ibn Wahb, “Be dutiful toward God. Focus on your specific 
knowledge, for no one ever focuses on his area of knowledge except that he benefits 
others by it and is benefited from it. If you were seeking God in your seeking this 
knowledge, then you have what you sought. But if you learned it for the world, 
your hand is empty.” 

Ibn al-Oāsim said, “Whenever we said goodbye to Malik, he would say, "Be 
dutiful toward God, spread and teach knowledge, and do not conceal it.” 

A man once asked Imam Malik about esoteric knowledge, and he became 
disquieted and said, “None knows the esoteric knowledge until he has learned the 
exoteric knowledge. Once he learns exoteric knowledge and practices it, God will 
open for him esoteric knowledge. But that will not happen without an opening in 
his heart and its illumination." 


Conclusion 


According to the People of the Prophetic Way and the Majority of Scholars (ahl al- 
sunnah wa al-jama ah), all of our imams, Abū Hanifah, Malik, al-Shāft ī, and Ahmad, 
are rightly guided and chosen by God as guides after the Messenger of God &, who 
said, “The scholars are the inheritors of the prophets.” We love them all and accept 
them all. Most of us choose to follow the one whose school we adhere to for one 
of these reasons: either our families followed him, or the teacher we first studied 
with taught us his methodology, or we met an extraordinary scholar who inspired 
us, and in wanting to be like him, we learned the school he follows. A few people, 
however, study for themselves and choose the one which seems to them to outrank 
the others. 

Each of the four imams has his own qualities that make him unique among the 
scholars, and each of them had providential care and succor. Imam al-Laggānī (d. 
958/1551), who was a Maliki, wrote in his masterpiece, Jawharat al-tawhid, 
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Malik and the others imams :: not to mention Junayd, are the guides of this 
community 
It is an obligation to follow one :: Such is the advice of the folk of this path 
understood 


Commenting on that line, one of the great scholars of Zaytuna University in 
Tunisia, Mufti Ibrahim al-Marghani , said, 


[The four imams] are the guides of this Muhammadan nation, which is the 
most virtuous among nations by the testimony of God, “You were the best 
nation to come forth for humanity" [3:110]. He includes Abū al-Qasim Imam 
al-Junayd (d. 297/910) as being like them in guiding the nation, as he is the 
master of the Sufis in both knowledge and deed.... And included among these 
imams is Abü al-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 324/926) and Abü Mansür al-Maturidi 
(d. 333/944), the two imams of the Sunnis. In conclusion, Imam Malik and the 
other three imams are the guides of this nation in the branches of law; Imam 
al-Ash'ari and his like are the guides in theology; and Imam al-Junayd and his 
like are the guides in Sufism. May God reward them all.* 


These great imams, Malik, al-Ash‘ari, and al-Junayd are the basis of Imam ‘Abd 
al- Wahid b. ‘Ashir’s blessed text. May God reward all of our scholars with the 
highest rank in Paradise and increase them and benefit us by and through them. 
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